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studies of the upper atmosphere, ionosphere, aurora, and cosmic rays. These
studies were greatly extended by the early satellite programs, judged large at the
time. These satellite projects in turn evolved into big and little components, with
the large platforms providing a capability to perform larger and more complex
measurements than ever dreamed of before.

Space physics advanced rapidly during this period. Little science not only
supported big science with the results of its research and discoveries but often
itself evolved into big science operations. In a complementary fashion, big
science supported little science by providing the platforms for experiments and
data for many additional researchers and/or groups. A synergistic relationship
existed whereby everyone seemed to benefit. Over the course of the 1980s, this
symbiosis broke down. In large part, this report attempts to answer the question:
"What went wrong?"

SUMMARY

Science grows, and in the past it has grown rapidly. Little science efforts
often grow into larger ones, with the result that the recognition of what is big
science and little science changes not only from field to field and agency to
agency but also continuously with time. Current characteristics of big and little
science, in the field of space physics, can be loosely defined. Big science projects
attack broad problems with sophisticated technology and bring with them com-
plex management structures, long implementation times, and high price tags.
Small science projects involve individuals, or small teams of researchers, pursu-
ing specific research goals via relatively inexpensive experiments that can be
rapidly implemented.

We have seen that in the past big and little science projects in space physics
were supportive of one another and synergistic in the research being pursued.
Results of small science programs often motivated and formed the rationale for
big programs; these big programs in turn provided many additional opportunities
for the individual researcher.

Over the past decade tensions have developed between large and small sci-
ence in the space physics community. Clearly, there can be no either/or; an
appropriate dynamic balance between the two approaches must be found. This
balance will vary both in time and from subfield to subfield. It is a balance that
must be established and continually updated by the space physics research com-
munity and reinforced by the funding agencies.